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RINTING, the art conserver of all 
the arts, has a prominent part in 
the history of civilization. The 
beauty of the hand-lettered manu- 
scripts preceding the printing 
press greatly influenced the pages 
of our first printed books. 














Today, printing is an important 
part in modern education. Elev- 
en-year-old pupils print their 
school paper in City and Country 
School, New York City 
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cally decorated by fine artists 
with miniature paintings, and 
illuminated with gold leaf cov- 
ered initials. 
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The above example of an early 
N HE hand-lettered pages of the Bible page is from the National 


parchment books were artisti- Museum of Florence, Italy, 17th 


Century period 
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The first printed books with movable type used wood engraved illustrations and 
decorative engraved border panels following the page designs of the hand-lettered books 
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Early Wood Engravings Showing Hand Lettering of First Books 


URING the early period of book engravings the black line was 
» entirely used, requiring the cutting away of all space around Arts 
the line. Bewick, the English engraver, at a later date orig- 148 
inated the use of the white line against black in wood engraving. 
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FTER the many pages were hand-lettered and 
. bound to protect their beautifully enriched pages, 
they were presented to the royal, noble, or 
wealthy patrons who ordered the book made. The 
three old engravings above illustrate such events. 
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The beautifully hand-lettered books were 

encased between covers bound in vellum 

and leather enriched with metals and 
precious stones 
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NYY re a Many of the lesser 
SY Ap ie os comune — 
aes Ke were duplicat y 
eI ss oil hand and placed on 
we stands and shelves, 
often chained to 
prevent removal, 
creating the first 
libraries 
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Hand-tooled book covers from France and Holland showing the modern trend of book decoration where constant book use occurs 








PUPIL INTERESTS VITALIZE THE HIGH 
SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM 


BAAAARAARARE Ea aa e 


KATHARINE TYLER 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 








DYNAMIC concept of art education 

demands a hook-up of pupil interests 

in the ever-changing and growing 

curriculum. To make our art courses 

vital, we should feature the phases of 

art which interest the high school 
pupil, offering varied classroom activities which 
relate closely to life experiences. Our concern is to 
connect the experiences of pupils in school with the 
uses of art in everyday life, giving them the essentials 
of good art planning for life needs, such as in the 
home, garden, clothing, neighborhood, city. We 
know that appreciative understanding is an experi- 
ence for the pupil. Time allotted to appreciational 
opportunities should be proportionate to their impor- 
tance as a major objective in art education. 


@ Dr. Judd says, ‘‘ It has been the contention of 
the art educators that pupils learn to appreciate by 
being trained in the production of art. The school 
has aimed to make pupils discriminating in enjoy- 
ment of art by giving exercises in art. The difficulty 
with emphasis on production as a means of cultiva- 
tion of appreciation is that teachers lose sight of the 
real purpose of production and make it an end in 
itself." The report on art instruction of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education shows that too much 
pupil time is allotted for the development of skills. 
Mr. Hilpert explains in this report that curriculum 
content and standards should be based on the needs 
of all pupils, and not on the abilities of a few talented 
pupils. He says that there is need for increased oppor- 
tunity to use tests and measurements to estimate 
imaginative and creative capacity, because these 
qualities rather than skill and technique are essential 
for art expression and appreciation. 


® What high school pupils enjoy and like is a 
legitimate guide for art lesson content, and the 
curriculum maker should always plan subject matter 
based on pupil interests, needs, and abilities. Fifteen 
years ago John Dewey quoted Rousseau as having 
said, ‘The whole of our present method is cruel, for it 
consists in sacrificing the present to the remote and 
uncertain future.’ Dewey was a pioneer in realizing 
that the aims based on subject matter which was 
expected to function in the pupil's adult life are not 
vital. He saw the pupil, rather than the subject matter, 
as the center of education, and he saw educational 
aims in terms of the development of the capacities and 
needs of the pupil. 


® Today, the aims of art education relate to present 
interests and needs. This education will give the 
power to feel, think, will, and act in vital relation to 
life. Bobbitt explains that the curriculum should 





“Our concern is to connect the experiences of pupils in 
school with the uses of art in everyday life, giving them 
the essentials of good art planning for life needs, such as 
in the home, garden, clothing, neighborhood, city." 





give pupils the chance to live fully and the ability 
to produce in practical ways. It should unfold the 
potential nature of the individual. Education is not a 
matter-of-fact learning, but is a reconstruction of 
experience to meet a new need. Art in education 
means a creative activity. Mere exhibition of develop- 
ment of pupil skills in technique is dangerous. Mere 
drawing of the imitative sort is questionable. Of first 
importance is the pupil’s interest and impulse to 
draw, to compose, to objectify his feelings through art. 
Principles of art should be discovered through experi- 
ences in working with the imagination, and the 
environment. Outlines and courses of study are now 
more flexible, allowing teachers freedom to focus 
attention on the pupil as an individual, so that what- 
ever is done means something to him, and he will be 
able to see advantages in his mastery of every lesson. 
This is easiest when interest is centered on life needs. 

® The International Exhibition of Children’s Paint- 
ings held in New York, and later seen on tour of the 
larger cities of America, was studied by those inter- 
ested in art education as creative expression. It 
represented the first international group. of paintings 
by children which had ever been assembled, the 
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pictures having been secured from forty different 
countries. All of the pictures most emphatically 
show the effect of recent social changes on the life 
interests of children, and demonstrate the readiness 
with which they turn to their environment for inspira- 
tion. One fascinating picture in the exhibition was 
painted by an eleven-year-old Mexican boy who 
never had instruction, but whose paintings are in 
important private collections. 


®@ True art education should engender an apprecia- 
tion of the world’s artistic inheritance, and an evalua- 
tion of all things of art values. High school art 
teaching should cause pupils to be conscious of 
proportion and symmetry to the degree that they will 
not pass by unnoticed or unappreciated any evidence 
of design or construction of superior quality, for 
pupils should be led to evaluate their surroundings 
to the end that good taste and art understanding will 
become a national heritage. Architecture of the 
pupil’s environment should be studied for apprecia- 
tion of beautiful relationship of parts and fine use of 
materials, form, silhouette, light and shade, type of 
construction, arrangement of apertures, noting rea- 
sons for their beauty and adaptability. The class may 
then create skyscraper designs. Some may draw an 
abstraction, in sculptured mass, giving light and dark 
effects of the huge set-backs, vertical cleaving of the 
whole structure, offset by apertures which do not 
detract from the power of the great walls. The prob- 
lem gives emphasis to understanding of fine arrange- 
ment of line and mass, dark and light. 


® When pupils are working with color—perhaps 
chalks, crayon, water color—they will be interested 
in seeing fine examples of color handling for appreci- 
ational experience. They enjoy noting how Vincent 
Van Gogh proved that the principle of color dissec- 
tion could be handled to show the breath of life in 


nature. In the Cypresses, his brush work organizes 








the surface with brush strokes which are all in 
motion. Starting with the motif of a cypress branch 
stirred by the breeze, he depicts everything else in the 
picture with the same moving brush strokes, to create 
a living, suggestive rhythm in which little tongues of 
blue and yellow flame permeate the picture and form 
a pattern that seems to be full of constant motion. 
Pupils see and feel there something that they know 
in nature. A real rhythm seems to have gone over into 
the picture, and we feel the wind swaying through 
the trees. Expressionism in the art of a great artist 
gives us lessons in color freatment through our 
appreciative understanding of his message. Teachers 
are finding that the art lesson which is taught for 
enjoyment and for capturing pupil interest is not 
presented as though production were the primary 
aim—an aim obviously pointless with ninety per cent 
of average pupils. 


® The transfer of interests which the pupil has had 
kindled by the modern art curriculum will closely 
relate his leisure time activities with those of his 
school day. This harmonious plan increases pupil 
purposing, wherein an emphasis on pupil interest is 
the compelling motivation. By this method, responsi- 
bility for accomplishment goes over to the pupil, 
learning is individualized, and growth takes place 
through a process of experiencing. This inculcates 
the idea of freedom of thinking, tends toward relaxa- 
tion, and enriches the life of the pupil in school. 
It also encourages an informal atmosphere in the 
classroom. Content of the curriculum is constantly 
in danger of becoming detached from practical life 
and it is our chief concern to organize our content 
around functional values in life. Items of the curricu- 
lum should be scrutinized for their values in applica- 
tion to use, and materials should be included with the 
thought of pupil orientation, motivation, and direction. 
Pupils in the high school are interested in meaningful 
symbols which have life values for them today. 








THE ART OF AQUATINT PRINTS *% 


and HOW TO MAKE THEM 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University, California 


\) WY, ITH the revival of etching interest in 


> America about thirty years ago, there 


= was but little activity with any of the 
SS 
A, \N 
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methods employed in print making 
by the intaglio plate other than that 
of the etched line. Dry point required 
a confident direct stroke of the tool, soft ground etch- 
ing required just the right layer of the soft ground to 
produce the desired successful print, and aquatint 
seemed to many artists to require too many prepara- 
tions toward producing tonal prints. So it took fifteen 
to twenty years before etchers found that aquatint as 
an auxiliary to etching or as an independent process 
could develop charming tonal qualities and artistic 
expression in varied techniques. 


Wa 


® The making of aquatint etchings can be a simple 
process and of course becomes simpler as the student 
proceeds making them. It has a distinct attraction to 
those who are interested in a little chemistry or have a 
craftsman’s interest plus their art interest. This is 
because aquatint print-making has to do with acids, a 
formula or two, the handling of machinery (the simple 
etching press), and preparation of inks and papers 
when printing the prints. 


® The accompanying sketch shows the three types 
of methods used in dusting the powdered resin on the 
copper or zinc plate, the box and bellows methods 
being the one I have found best for producing my 
aquatints. The steps in making my aquatints is ex- 
plained as follows: 


® First. THE SUBJECT is first sketched with black 
and white washes of tempera water color on a piece of 
medium gray paper, the size of the metal plate to be 
used for the print. The washes should be definite, 
much as when producing a three- or four-tone poster 
subject, and the subject should be arranged in two, 
three, or four steps in dark and light ‘‘values.’’ When 
satisfied with the subject the plate is then prepared. 


® Second. THE PLATE. Copper or zinc is cleaned 
either with a cloth and a little ammonia, or rubbed 
with a water and whiting paste. Silver polish paste is 
good also. Some etchers prefer to polish the surface 
with charcoal block and water. This polishing is to 
clean all grease from the surface to be etched. When 
clean and dried, it is is ready for the powdering. 


® Third. THE POWDERING is done by placing the 
plate in a box the open front covered with a piece of 
cloth hanging as a curtain. Lump resin which has 
been ground to a powder by hammering it inside of a 
strong cloth bag is placed in the bottom of the box. 
On the bottom two small sticks are placed to act as 





Etched by Pedro J. Lemos 


rests to hold the plate. Before the plate is placed in 
the box on the stick rests a pair of bellows is used to 
puff the powdered resin into the air within the box 
above the stick rests. While the resin particles are 
afloat the plate is rapidly placed on the rests and the 
curtain is pulled over the front of the box. This quick 
inserting of the plate will catch the heavier particles 
and result in a coarser grain aquatint which many 


“Plowing 
Time,”’ an 
aquatint by 
the author 
showing use 


of defined 
shade values 


soft-ground 
combined 
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‘Father and 
Sons.’ An aqua- 
tint by Armin 
Hansen showing 
a painter quality 
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A box with 
cloth fastened 
at top coveri 
€ntire front. 
Powdered rosin 
in bottom of box 
is blown with 
bellows. Metal 
ate is then 
laced across 
10 sticks, face up 
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etchers prefer. A soft tint result in a print is obtained 
by waiting several seconds before putting the plate 
into the box, to catch only the finer resin dust particles. 


® Next remove the plate and set it carefully over a 
burner to melt the resin particles into minute grains of 
varnish. The plate is then cooled, shellacked on the 
back preparatory to the etching. 


® Fourth. THE ETCHING. A tracing is made of all 
the white parts of the subject from the sketch and 
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A value scale of tints first made will prove helpful 





“River Stream.’ Aquatint from France 
showing free brush rendering 





“Sunset Hour.” Aquatint by the author in which actual 
brush dab shapes of original sketch were reproduced 


transferred in reverse with carbon paper onto the 
metal. Quick drying asphaltum varnish is painted on 
all the parts to remain white in the print. The plate 
is then immersed face up in a solution of one part 
commercial nitric acid added to two parts water for 
one minute, taken out, blotted dry and warmed slight- 
ly over the burner, cooled and the next lightest tones 


of the subject traced and etched by immersing in the 
(Continued on page 7-a) 








SHORT CUTS 


for 


PRODUCING 
TINTS in 
ETCHINGS 


by the Editor 





with two prints by WILLIAM S. RICE 


Three simplified methods of securing 
etched tonal qualities: 
1. Impressing sandpaper over sheet 
celluloic 
2. Using ground glass surfaced celluloid 
3. Rubbing sandpaper over celluloid 
or metal 
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N ALL print processes history of print making proves that 
the first step of securing line is followed by the search for 
tonal or tint expression. After the etched line came the 
aquatint process for producing shaded or varied values of 
light and dark tints. After the engraved line came the 

mezzotint for shades in metal engraving and the second tint 
block and multiple cut lines in wood engraving. Lithography first 
had its line expression and then came the granular shading. With 
modern engraving, the first achievement of line engraving was 
followed by half-tone engraving for securing every variation of 
tonal values in the resultant print. 


For darker parts use sharp point 








@ Celluloid has in recent years increased in use as a surface for 
drypoint print making, and so far the only tint quality has been the 
leaving of ink upon the celluloid plate to produce any tint, always 
a questionable and unreliable method. 

@ Tite two plates produced by William S. Rice on this page show 
two results successtully secured with celluloid. First method is the 
placing of a piece of sharp, unused sandpaper over the celluloid, 
sand surface against the celluloid, and run through the press. This 
is done a second time to increase the shade if needed. The subject 
is then incised with a needle in the usual way and a knife edge 
used to scrape smooth portions where less ink will remain so as to 
produce the lighter parts. The second method is to use celluloid 
which has a ground glass surface, this surface retains ink and 
results in a printed tint. 

@ Another method I have used is to scratch the celluloid with 
sandpaper, using multiple scratches, increasing the scratched 
lines where the tone is to be darker. Crossing and recrossing the 
lines will produce even tones. The subject otherwise is continued 
as described above. The third print subject illustrates this result. 


Sandpaper scratched surface 
etching tints, by the Editor 
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Etching 


Know ye what 
etching is? 

It is to ramble on 
Copper; in a sum- 
mer twilight’s hour 
it is the whispering 
from Nature’s 
heart. 


—C. Vosmaer 





Fisherman's 
Cottage, 

by 
Eleanor 
Green 








HIGH SCHOOL ETCHING 


DENA L. MCFEE, Art Instructor 


* Irvington High School 
Irvington, New Jersey 


TCHING on metal is an exceedingly interesting and fascinating 
study, and contrary to its general reputation can be simplified 
and made applicable to school use. 


@ In our school it has been thought best to restrict this work to 
the consideration of original expression in line on the copper or 
zinc plate by means of acid and drypoint. 


@ The proper printing of an etching is an art in itself and is a 
medium of expression. Every plate presents its own problems 


@ Mezzotint, aquatint, as well as other processes of etching have 
been left for future experiments and expression 


@ The wonderful eloquence of its black line, the brilliancy 
and mystery attainable through it, its wide latitude of expression 
and interpretative power commend it as one of the noblest of the 
graphic arts. 
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“Abbotsford.” 
Etched from a 
camera print by 
Richard 
Mandeville 








SILK SCREEN 
STENCIL 
CRAFT 


].I. BIEGELEISEN, Instructor 
School of Industrial Art 
New York 


Author of 
‘Silk Screen Printing Process’’ 





ERHAPS your school corridors hang 
: their heads in shame because of their 
dull, age-old posters. 





® Do visitors to your school flounder around in the 
corridors in search of an exit, because of the dusty, 
faded condition of the exit signs? 


@ If so, then here’s how—with the aid of Silk 
Screen—you can create a change in these deplor- 
able conditions, and at the same time provide your 
class with a profitable, pleasure-giving activity. 


® Silk Screen printing is a means of reproducing 
colored designs in quantity. It works on the principle 
of the stencil. A stencil of the desired design is 
applied to a framed screen of silk. Paint is forced 
through the silk by means of a rubber squeegee. The 
paint passes freely through some areas of the stencil, 
but is prohibited from passing through certain other 
areas, 


® To give a simple and practical illustration. Sup- 
pose you want to print UP and DOWN signs to im- 
prove your stairway traffic. Prepare a piece of flat 
bond paper in such a way that when you hold it up 
to the light, you will see the word DOWN cut out and 
missing from the sheet of paper. This represents your 
stencil. Attach this paper stencil firmly to a silk 
screen, place a blank white card under the screen, 
and force red paint across the silk. The paint will pass 
through the open areas left as a result of cutting out 
the letters D-O-W-N and the word DOWN will be 
spelled out in red letters on the white card. You con- 
tinue to put fresh cards under the silk and apply the 
paint with the squeegee until you have all the DOWN 
cards you need. 


® It's just as simple as all that. And because it is so 
simple, children of all ages can do it. With a Silk 


Screen stencil, your class can print enough DOWN, 





The author squeegeeing paint across a silk screen. A student 
in the background “racks’’ the printed cards for drying 


UP, KEEP RIGHT, and EXIT signs to supply the whole 
school. The resulting signs will undoubtedly be much 


neater and much more uniform than if they had been 
done individually by hand. 


® For elementary schools, Silk Screen is an ideal 
craft. Children find in it a new opportunity for creative 
expression. Making a stencil, which so closely re- 
sembles the cut-outs of early childhood, delights 
them. The actual printing operation, with its use of 
bright-colored paints, intrigues them. And what 
makes Silk Screen most wonderful for children is the 
fact that it gives them what may be their initial experi- 
ence in duplicating identically—as many times as 
they like—their own original designs. Of course, 
those pupils who are a little older find Silk Screen 
printing a means of satisfying their desire to see some- 
thing of their own “‘in print.” 


® For junior and senior high schools, Silk Screen is 
an ideal art subject. The flat, poster treatment used 
for reproduction affords the student experimentation 
in a new art technique. 


® Silk Screen does not stand isolated from other 
school studies, but instead it lends itself to a close 
integration between subjects. A project in textile 
printing, for example, can be a means of assigning a 
program of activity to at least four classes. 


@ Since the necessary equipment is simple, and 
made mostly of wood, the boys in the carpentry shop 
can turn out some first-class drying racks, frames, and 
squeegees. The chemistry class can apply its knowl- 
edge of paint and dye absorption to determine the 
color and consistency of the paint to be used. 


® The Silk Screen artists can in the meantime work 
on the elements of the design for the textile. They are 
not hampered in the choice of color combinations, 
since by means of Silk Screen they can print a blue 
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A poster card for marionette advertising printed 
by the author’s class in two colors on a colored card 


design on a black ground just as easily as they could 
print the blue on a white ground. Students who do 


the designing are limited only by the bounds of their 
originality and their creative powers. 


@ When the pattern has been conceived, the stencil 
is made from it, and the material is printed. Ths 
finished textile can now be used by the sewing class 
to turn out costumes, curtains, or stage backdrops for 
the school. 


®@ In each class working on the project, the students 

feel that they are on an actual “‘job,”’ not just doing 
busy-work. This shows its results in a finer relation 
ship, and greater cooperation among the students 
and thus lessens the problem of discipline for th« 
teacher. 


@ Silk Screen stencil craft, in addition to being rela 
tively inexpensive for school use, is also safe and non 
strenuous. It is essentially a hand process, and the 
teacher does not have to spend any sleepless nights 
worrying about motor-driven devices and machines 
where careless pupils are liable to meet with acci 
dents. The greatest harm that can befall the teacher 
or students engaged in this work is getting smeared 
with paint. But then art teachers and students are 
accustomed to that minor calamity. The accompany 
ing photograph of the author squeegeeing shows 
without further explanation that Silk Screen printing 
is not a strain on one’s physical well-being. 


® Of the practically endless list of uses for Silk 
Screen in your school, scrapbook covers, journal 
covers, commencement program covers, invitations 
announcements, greeting cards, wall decorations, 
and school activity posters, are but a few of the 
suggestions which may be of some help to you. 


® In any event, you may be certain that Silk Screen 
will bring much artistic happiness to the creative 
hands which will keep themselves busy with it 


Al Printer’s Praver 


By WILFRED 


lo the Great Printer 


A 


PETERSON 


who PRINTS in all 


COLORS of the rainbow and whose TYPE FACES 
are stars and cloud , autumn leaves and sunbeams 


snowflakes and flowers, THIS IS MY PRAYER: 


fy I may SET UP my life to the MEASURE of a man; that | 
| may have the courage, win or lose, to follow the RULES of th 
game; that J may POINT my life toward the things that count; that | 
may LOCK UP within my heart idle tales, gossip and words that hurt 
that I may MAKE READY for the opportunities to serve that come m} 
way; that I may REGISTER in my memory the splendor of sunsets, th 
glow of friendships, the thrill of great music, and the mental uplift of 
inspiring thoughts; that | may PRESS forward in the spirit of adventur 
toward new horizons of achievement; that | may WORK AND TURN 
out worthy accomplishments; that the IMPRESSIONS I make on thx 
white pages of time may encourage, cheer, and inspire all those wh« 
cross my path; that I may BIND together in my own life all those positive 
qualities that make for happy, creative, triumphant living; and finally, 
. O Master of Printers, help me avoid the disgrace of making PI of my 
life and guide me safely around the yawning mouth of the HELL BOX. 








THE POSTER RACKET Ke K Ss RK 


HERBERT LEWIS 


OST teachers of public school art 
have, I imagine, many times found 
themselves confronted with the rather 
vexing problem of how to keep from 
being inundated by a tide of requests 
for posters. The athletic department 

wants posters for the various games and meets; posters 

are wanted for the school dances; the dramatic de- 
partment wants posters for a play; and one of the local 
church organizations is giving a play, too—and they 
want posters. And there are all the rest of the civic 
organizations, wanting now and then the same 


commodity—POSTERS. 





® When the chairmen of the publicity committees 
of these different groups think “‘poster’’ they immedi- 
ately think “high school art department.” The art 
department wants to cooperate but this teacher, 
having some regard for his students, senses that they 
are more often than not, ‘fed up’’ with making posters. 
Besides, there is a syllabus on my desk—an outline 
of my courses that I have built up with a good deal of 
thought and experience, which calls for a lot of exer- 
cises and projects other than the making of posters. 


® Let me say here that the poster itself is an excellent 
project, for like a well-balanced diet it contains all 
the vitiamins of design. But a well-designed poster 
requires a lot of time—and your average publicity 
chairman wants things in a hurry and cares little 
whether the poster is well-designed or not. They want 
quantity instead of quality—the same vicious factor 
that pervades so much of our lives and makes us 
satisfied with the tawdry and the sham. 


Two 
Program 
Posters 
from 
England 


from 
“POSTERS” 
MODERN ART 
PORTFOLIO 

Courtesy of 


The Davis Press, 
Inc. 





Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, Illinois 


® To protect my students from “poster-exploitation’’ 
and not offend civic organizations by refusing to make 
posters for them has called for real diplomacy. The 
following plan has been helpful, but it is not a cure 
nor a panacea. 


® First I had made a mimeographed form. When a 
student started work on a poster he was “hired” for 
that job. In theory his teacher became the art director 
of an advertising agency (he did work as an artist in 
several agencies before teaching) and the student 
imagined himself as an artist employed by the mythi- 
cal agency. His previous month’s grade was trans- 
lated into an hourly wage. Thus an A student was 
rated at sixty cents an hour, while a B student rated 


fifty cents. 


@ When the poster was finished a bill based on 
“labor”’ and material was made out to the organiza- 
tion that had ordered the poster. Overhead charges 
of 100% were added. Thus a poster on which a B 
student had worked six hours was billed at $6.15 
($3.00 labor, $.15 material, and $3.00 overhead). A 
letter accompanied the bill explaining that the organ- 
ization was asked merely to pay for the material used. 
But the “‘cost of production’ gave them an idea of the 
work involved. A bill for $36.90 for six posters done 
by mere $20.00 a week artists ($.50—40-hour week) 
gave them cause for thought. 


® Indiscriminate requests for posters fell off, and the 

organizations whose orders we filled showed an 
awakened and more appreciative attitude towards 
posters. 
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POSTERS AND THEIR MAKING 


EDITH HAMMOND, Art Teacher, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


ILECTIVE art classes who meet with me five 
hours a week were having to turn out pos- 
ters so rapidly for so many school projects, 
that they were doing inferior work. So I 

Oem) made the next set of posters, myself, in out- 
side time and devoted the time thus released 
in class to a study of poster ideals and standards, etc. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF POSTERS AND THEIR USE: First posters in 
Europe hand-made by artists (Cheret in France). Early posters in 
America were realistic—circus and theatre, etc. Later develop- 
ment: (1) Printing—processes of reproducing, (2) Developments 
in billboard advertising, (3) Artists—some felt it beneath their 
dignity. Recent famous poster designers. 


PURPOSE OF THE POSTER: To attract, convince, and sell. To 
reach people unreachable by other forms of advertising. To con- 
vey an idea in the flash of the eye, not to tell a story, but to be seen 
and read from distance or moving vehicle. To arouse curiosity 
that will result in definite response. 


ESSENTIALS OF POSTER APPEARANCE: Interesting ideas, 
originality—saying something in an unusual and unexpected way. 
Emphasis on one essential feature, should not be crowded with 
unimportant or equally important details. Effective design, 
principles of design, balance, proportion, dominance, rhythm, 
unity, pattern—light and dark contrast. Lettering, heavy plain 
alphabets carry, not so heavy as to be distorted. Capital letters 
harmonize best with illustration. Lower case letters easiest to 
read when poster consists of mostly lettering. Type of alphabet 
appropriate to subject of poster. Scale of lettering suitable to scale 
of illustration. Color, first, dependent upon medium, ink—black 
or colored, crayon—wax, oil, pastel, etc. Charcoal. Paint— 
show card color. Second, broad bold masses, simplicity, carrying 
power. Third, interesting color arrangement, as unequal areas of 
colors, unequal values, and unequal intensities. Fourth, psychol- 
ogy of color, advancing and retreating colors, emotional effect 
of color, as sadness, dignity, joy, etc. Luminosity, carrying power. 
Juxtaposition, complements next to each other. Close range— 
brighten each other. Distance—tend to mix and look gray. Black 
and white and neutrals combined with color add snap and contrast. 
Consider color of poster board. 


Na me etter “ meme 


PENCIL OUTLINE 





WHITE ON GRAY 


I compiled the following outline from which my 
students went on to a more detailed study, and we had 
class discussions of its component parts, and analyses 
of actual posters. The work improved so tremend- 
ously that our principal, art supervisor, poster con- 
test judges, and many parents gave us unsolicited 
commendation. 


CHARACTER OF POSTERS: Types of posters, first, realistic to 
be used when an object or place or person is to be portrayed so 
that it will be recognizable. Second, decorative or conventional 
to be used to attract attention quickly, and to set forth ideas (speed, 
dependability, etc.) in a forceful way. Next is division of poster into 
three main parts, unified into a harmonious design. First, letter 
ing—to convey message, to attract reader's intelligence. Second 
illustration—to explain message, to attract reader's imagination. 
Third, background—to set forth the object or illustration in an 
interesting situation. Various types: architectural, landscape, 
window, shadow, silhouette, abstract, texture, pattern, plain, etc. 


Study of fine examples of posters: Analysis, which art principles 
have been observed which make each poster fine. Seek knowledge 
of modern poster artists who successfully sell articles. Study the 
psychology used in fine posters. Tell what the dominant idea is in 
each poster. 


PROCEDURE IN MAKING POSTERS: Gather data, accuracy; 
compare importance of various items to be included. Gather 
reference material concerning the subject of your poster, books, 
magazines, scrapbooks, clippings, etc. Observe the difference 
between research work and copying. Plans, select essential! 
information, discard the rest. Decide which idea to emphasize. 
Decide whether lettering or illustration is to dominate. Use various 
arrangements in many tiny thumb-nail sketches. Choose most 
pleasing, effective sketch. Try out various color schemes. Decide 
which scheme best suits your idea. Try various arrangements of 
your color scheme. Choose best arrangement. Choose most 
suitable type of alphabet. Actual work on poster, on large manila 
paper, enlarge your sketch (good proportion and careful lettering). 
Criticism, by class, individual, or self. Correction. Transfer to 
poster board (carbon paper or blacken back). Finish with chosen 


medium. On back of poster write your name, school, address. 


SEA TRIPS 


WHITE § BLACK ON GRAY 


THREE STEPS IN POSTER MAKING 








ART IN LOCAL INDUSTRIES LULA E. MILLS, Art Teacher 


&& & & & & & Providence Street Junior High School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


R Junior High School 8-2 Course of 
Study suggested the teaching of art 
as applied to some local industry. 
This, at once, seemed most interesting 
to us for were not two branches of the 
largest steel mill in the world situated 
here at Worcester, Massachusetts? One branch of 
which is our next door neighbor. Had we not watched 
smoke belch daily from its many tall chimneys? Did 
not our living in many cases come from money 
earned by fathers employed in these mills? Such a 
project would, therefore, be a part of our very lives. 





® The teacher needed to say little to arouse the 

interest of her pupils but, instead, the pupils increased 
the interest of the teacher and class alike through 
their knowledge of the project gleaned from their 
parents and from geography lessons on the subject. 
Parents sent in copies of monthly magazines pub- 
lished in both the North and South Works branches 
of the company as well as copies of a steel magazine 
which is given by the company to each of its 
employees. 


®@ Now for the chance to visit the American Steel 
and Wire Company plant for first-hand information. 
It has been said that: ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.’ We found that our Principal, Mr. Boyden, was 
a good friend of Mr. Stewart, the Superintendent of 
the mill. Mr. Boyden kindly offered to write Mr. 
Stewart for permission to visit the plant with the result 
that ten pupils and the two art teachers were per- 
mitted to spend an entire afternoon being shown 
about by two guides who explained all the process 
from the melting of the scrap metal in the huge fur- 
naces to the shipping of the finished products. Many 
intelligent questions were asked by the group and 
notes taken and samples of wire, etc., received. 


® At the next meeting of the art class these pupils 
read reports of the visit, reports which they had com- 
posed and typed themselves. The following is a copy 
of a report written by Sylvia Lapp: 


A TRIP TO THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


@ Thursday afternoon, October 10, Miss Mills and Miss Putnam, 
our Art Teachers, took ten students from the 8-2 Art Classes to 
visit the American Steel and Wire Company Mill. 


@ We left the Providence Street Junior High School in the 
teachers’ cars and after a short trip parked the automobiles on the 
grounds set aside for that purpose. 


@ Mr. Cunningham, our guide, as well as Mr. Howe, the main 
watchman, conducted us through the mill. 


@ Mr. Cunningham first told us not to be frightened at anything 
we saw or heard. We were shown the accident clock and explained 
that its hands indicated the number of accidents which had 
occured. When many new men were employed there were more 
accidents, they not being as familiar with the safety rules as the 
regular men. We also saw many posters on safety and I noticed 
a slogan which I thought was very appropriate: ‘‘Accidents don’t 
happen. They are caused.” A hospital with nurses and a doctor 
is maintained by the mill. 


@ The first building entered contained various articles. There 
were sacks and sacks of sand to reline the furnaces. Next was a 
water pump which goes every single hour of the day and night. 
In twenty-four hours six thousand gallons of water are pumped. 


The water is supplied by the Blackstone River and is used to cool 
the machinery. 

@ In the rolling mill there are four sixty-five ton furnaces. They 
produce a heat of steel every twelve hours. When it gets too hot in 
the furnaces, small aluminum chips are poured in to cool them 
down. Mr. Cunningham told us that two of the furnaces were just 
going to be tapped. So we descended a flight of stairs and then 
formed a semicircle and waited for them to begin. When the steel 
was finally poured into a ladle it looked like a white stream flowing 
down. Sparks were flying to the floor. They were very beautiful 
as they fell but then they changed to red with a light smoke 
ascending. This was due to the fact that a chemical substance had 
been poured in. The ladle was moved away and the same process 
was done to the second ladle. The filled ladle was lifted by a crane 
and the steel cooled slightly. Some liquid metal poured out of the 
top and landed on the floor. Mr. Howe explained that it was only 
slag and of no importance. 

@ The melted steel was poured from the ladle into steel molds 
to form ingots. We went upstairs now and Mr. Cunningham passed 
around a pair of colored glasses and we were allowed to look into 
the furnaces. The heat was so great it would scorch a person if he 
went too near. The men working at these furnaces usually wear 
— made of asbestos material, woolen undershirts and special 
shoes. 

@ An engine pulling cars loaded with scrap iron came puffing 
into the building. We inquired what they used scrap iron for and 
Mr. Howe replied that they melted the scrap iron over and over 
again and made various articles, not a bit was wasted. 


@ Wecrossed the yard and entered the reversible mill. Here we 
saw the ingots as the cast steel molds were being taken off. Now 
the great, white hot, ingots stood before us. These ingots weigh 
five thousand pounds and are placed on cars to be moved around. 
After they were cooler, they were lifted by huge tongs and placed 
in the rolling mill. 

@ Here the ingots were rolled down to what they call the five-inch 
billet. Then they passed along until they became two-inch billets. 
This is the process through which the metal goes: first, the ingot; 
second, the bloom; third, the billet; and fourth, the rod. 

@ Various kinds of wire are made from these rods. 

@ Next we visited another part of the mill where the men were 
drawing the wire by special machinery. 


@ From these ingots all sizes and forms of wire are made, from the 
thinnest wire like hair to that the thickness of a cable. We saw the 
cable wire ready for shipment to be used in constructing the Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, the largest bridge in the world today. 


® This information was supplemented by splendid 

advertising material put out by Republic Steel and 
published in the Fortune Magazine, copies of 
which sell at second-hand magazine stores for 
thirty-five cents apiece. 


® We started with the simpler art problems first and 
led up to the final one, a colored poster showing some 
phase of the work along with the name of the mill and 
a slogan worded by the pupil. 


® As a climax, a package containing a few of the 
most choice work in the project was sent to the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Stewart, in appreciation of his kindness 
to us. Mr. Stewart acknowledged the same by the 
following letter: 


My Dear Miss Mills: 


I have received the samples of the work done by your pupils as a 
result of their visit to the South Works. These studies reflect a great 
deal of credit on the pupils, particularly because of the short time 
spent in visiting the places which they tried to describe in Art. 

The work also reflects credit on the teachers, and I wish to 
congratulate you and the pupils on the work done as exhibited by 
these drawings which you have sent for me to see. 

With your permission, I propose holding these studies in my 
office for a little while so that I may show them to others connected 
with the American Steel and Wire Company. 


Very truly yours, 


Peter Stewart 
General Superintendent 
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Labels and Posters by the Providence Street Junior High School students of Worcester 
Massachusetts, after their visit to the American Steel & Wire Company Mills 
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Advertising designs made by the students of the 
Providence Street Junior High School, Worcester 
under instruction of Lula E. Mills, Teacher 


—_! 














made of corrugated display board which 
is firm but soft enough to be cut with a 
razor blade. Models are dressed in actual 
materials, and leather, felt, metals, etc., 
are used to create as real an effect as pos- 
sible. All colors are worked out a little 
stronger than in the original paintings 
as the windows are lighted with lumiline 
lamps which tend to take out a certain 
amount of color. 


® The value and practicality of the 
project is proved by the interest and en- 
joyment the students evidence in their 
formation of these models. They discover 
for themselves the difference in materi- 
als for effectiveness in display and they 
learn valuable information for display 
set-ups which they may, in the future, 
have to plan as part of their retail work. 


MODEL WINDOW 
DISPLAYS uetenc.xocu 


Vocational High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati Retail Selling 
Vocational High School 
holds a rather unique posi- 
ja tion in that it is the only unit 
RaM Retail Selling School of high 
OF school grade. Because it 

runs on a forty-eight week 
year, six hours a day, with no study 
bells, it is able to complete a four-year 
high school course in two years. In the 
second year, students work coopera- 
tively in department stores as a part of 
their training. Since design and color 
hold such important parts in styling 
merchandise, a course in art is given as 
a related subject. 






®@ Much of the work in the second year 
is in the field of display. This is the best 
time for this subject because students 
are then cooperating with the depart- 
ment stores. The planning of the store 
window is approached through a series 
of lessons including the designing of 
backgrounds, modern store fixtures, and 
the drawing of store models. This ap- 
proach gives definite training for the 
designing of the entire window, which 
is then worked out on paper, and painted 
in poster paint. From these paintings are 
selected the most workable designs, and 
the class is divided into several groups to 
build model window displays. As far as 
possible we use actual materials. Back- 
grounds and special constructions are 
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ISIN RT is often called a “minor” subject of the school 

curriculum and frequently is treated as such. Asa 

means of overcoming this stigma, the students and 

teachers of the Melrose Park school have inaug- 

+ eapuee a successful plan of giving art “‘a place in 
e sun.” 





@ To publicize their program the students of this 
elementary school decided upon a plan of con- 
tinuous displays in the windows of the shops 
throughout the business area. All grades, clubs and other organ- 
izations of this school contribute. Displays are changed at least 
once a month and as much more frequently as desirable or as there 
is material to make the changes. 


@ The exhibits are colorful examples of handicraft work of all 
sorts, art work, pictorial work and dioramas correlated with the 
academic subjects of the school, and many special seasonal dis- 
plays such as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
Autumn, Winter, and Spring. Recognition of special weeks are 
also featured, such as American Education Week, American Book 
Week, and Fire Prevention Week. The special days, as the birth- 
days of American Patriots, Armistice Day, Memorial Day, Mother's 
Day, etc., are recognized. Exhibits of any special events of the 
school or the Parent-Teacher organization are given publicity by 
the plan and all of these various displays add to the variety and 
make the community look forward to new arrangements. It be- 
comes exciting for the students and adult community members 
alike to risk predictions on the next exhibits. The program of 
displays has actually become an institution in the community in 
the past three years, on a par with the best of school newspapers 
or school columns in local papers. 


@ At the beginning of the plan, the merchants were pleasantly 
cooperative but somewhat skeptical. Now they are sold on the plan 
through and through. The problem has become not so much a 
question of permission to place displays in the windows but rather 
how many can be furnished to satisfy the invitations of the mer- 
chants and have no ill feelings result from being left without 
displays. 


@ The scheme has far surpassed all expectations of the school. 
It has accomplished its objective and art is the vehicle which has 
carried over the program. Observers enthusiastically report that 
the displays are far more effective than occasional articles in the 
newspapers but the two means of publicity actually do not clash; 
on the other hand, they work together. 


@ A general student committee is in charge of the work. They 
contact the merchants, organize the schedule, and plan the dis- 
plays, including the arrangement of them. Considerable value 
results from this committee work, which involves sub-committees 
of students in each room, grade, department, club, or other 
organization. 


@ Parents and all others interested in education in the com- 
munity are constantly reminded of the work being done by the 
children in the school. Favorable interest in all departments has 
been created and the number of visits to the school to see the 
actual work being done has been increased. 


@ The displays furnish excellent possibilities for small hand- 
printed messages, artistically prepared, to be included in the 
windows, calling attention to features of the school other than art or 
handicraft. 


@ The exhibits have been a source of great incentive and friendly 
rivalry among grades, departments, and clubs of the school. Each 
committee strives to do better than the one before and several 
displays on exhibit at all times serve as means for wholesome 
comparison. 


@ Back of the whole program is the psychology of the old Chinese 
proverb, ‘‘One seeing is worth a thousand hearings.”’ It actually 





SELL YOUR ART PROGRAM 
WITH ATTRACTIVE 2 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


By HELEN NELSON, Departmental Art Director 
Melrose Park School, Cook County District 89, Illinois 
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is a combined visual plan for children and adults alike, it is 
modern. The American public is shifting to the viewpoint of con- 
densed material and seeing or hearing things in a flash. Adver- 
tisers recognize that their stories must be presented quickly and 
most effectively in pictures. The fact that the displays are con 
tinuous but ever-changing and animated makes for greater 
success. Occasional window displays are made by most every 
school but usually just when there are tickets or something else 
concrete to sell. This is a program of constantly selling the activi 
ties of the children in the school with no return asked except inter 
est in the work of the school. 


@ What the Melrose Park school has done and is doing can be 
done by any school in the United States. The plan requires con- 
stant supervision, guidance, and control, but when once started 
right and carried on properly, it becomes as exciting a game for 
teachers as the pupils and the community members who look for 
the new displays. 























SCHOOL ANNUAL 
HEADINGS SHOW- 
ING THREE TYPES 


1. School Annual page heading from the High 
School at Newton, New Jersey, Helen Redcay Snook, 
Art Teacher. Done with white line on scratchboard 
producing the effect of white line engraving 


2. Full-page for School Annual from Tamaque, 
Pennsylvania, High School using the mining industry 
nearby for subject matter. Made by engraving on 
linoleum blocks, white line on black. Helen R. 
Leibensperger, Art Instructor 


3. One of chapter heading subjects from Woodbury 
High School Annual, Woodbury, New Jersey. Helen 
M. Wallace, Art Teacher. White line on black, a 
quality that may be achieved with white tempera paint 
on a pen drawn on black paper 
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School Annual heading photographed from grouped material by 
the students of Gretchen Wahl, Art Teacher, Chisholm High 
School, Minnesota 


MODELED HEADINGS 
for SCHOOL ANNUALS 


HEN Miss Lee in the School Arts of March 1936 
showed her School Annual headings, the art 
students and I got our inspiration for our title 
pages for the annual. We decided to make our 
title pages and have them photographed and 
use the shadow pattern as did Miss Lee. 


@ Mr. Neil Blair, sponsor for the Camera Club, 
took the pictures. For our figures we used rolls of paper, pipe 
cleaners for arms, ping-pong balls for the heads. Eyelashes, 
and noses were made of cut paper and glued on. The Junior 
miss had a corsage made of green fern, and the flowers of paper 
curled to represent gardenias, as was the escort’s boutonniere. 
The freshmen shoes were carved from balsa wood. 





@ Miss Margaret Bronn was chairman of the group of art 
students. In as far as possible, Seniors made Senior page, Junior 
by Juniors, Freshmen by a talented girl in 9th grade. 


Hilda H. Laub, Art Teacher 
Springdale High School, 
Springdale, Pennsylvania 





@ I have found the suggestion for themes for Yearbooks very 
interesting in Schoo! Arts and extremely useful to me in planning 
our books. I feel that other teachers found it just as helptul as I did. 


@ The series worked out for the high school were modeled with 
green modeling clay. The theme for these pages and the modeling 
were planned and worked out by the students in our craft classes. 
The photography in both cases was handled by a group of students 
that I have interested in amateur photography. 


@ The series of four divisions of Junior College were planned so 
that the division pages used in the Yearbook would form the back- 
ground for the present theme. These small figures were cut out of 
cardboard and different textures of material were used and pasted 
on the cardboard to offer a contrast in structural line in the cloth- 
ing each wore. Tempera paint was used for details. (Two of the 
headings shown opposite.) 


Virginia Eicholtz, Art Teacher 
Central High School and Junior College, 
Bay City, Michigan 









































SILHOUETTE 


There is a fascination about silhou- 
ettes that is difficult todefine. Perhaps 
our imagination is intrigued by the fact 
that many small details are necessarily 
omitted in the making of a silhouette. 

Or perhaps silhouettes interest us because they 
partake of some of the mystery that surrounds us at 
night. Because it is only at night or in the deep 
twilight that we see them in real life. 

























NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1878 


A LOAN EXHIBITION AT FLUSHING, L. I. 


A RENAISSANCE OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS AN ASTONISHED COUNTRY-SIDE OLD 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, FANS 


AND FURBELOWS, GLASS AND SILVER—A FINE MINIATURE—A YOUN 
WONDER, 

But perhaps the most remarkable things in the whole exhibition are the 

frames that contain the silhouettes, on white paper, cut by Master Dana 


Gibson, a boy now ten or twelve years old, but who cut many of these figures 


and many of the best of them, when he was but eight years old. In almost every 









































Silk screen headings were made for the High School Annual 
“The Crest,’’ by first-year art students of the J. M. Vogt High 
School, Ferguson, Missouri. Subjects were woven around the 
life and works of Mark Twain 


case they are cut from the idea in his own mind, not copied from other pictures, 
and they are done without any aid whatever from teaching; the work is the 
product of instinct without training. The subjects are all of life in action; and 
the spirit of the conception, with the exceeding delicacy with which the scissors 
(held firm in the right hand, while the left moves the paper) follows the little 
artist’s intention, can only be watched with wonder and pleasure. A kitten 
which leaps at a ball; a dog who has sprung for a ball, caught it, stopped, for- 
gotten it, and turned to look at the sender; a bird bringing a worm to her nest 
of young, another bird, who, having fed her young, rests upon a twig to sing, 
frogs travestying some human drama, monkeys, horses—whatever is done, is 
done with a perfection that we never saw surpassed. The training of a child 
with such a gift is a matter of no small moment 


SILHOUETTE WORK STARTS THE CAREER 
OF A FAMOUS AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S 
EARLY SILHOUETTES DE- 
SCRIBED IN AN OLD COPY 
OF THE NEW-YORK DAILY 
TRIBUNE 
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MIRIAM deLEMOS . . , 


VERY so often some student expresses the wish for a 
simple method of doing oil painting. Not long ago I was 
given a new kind of crayon which amazed me with its 
possibilities. This medium has so many fine qualities 
that it seemed too good to be true. 


@ I found that it works well on almost any type of paper 
oe) and especially well on a rough or canvas surface. The 
black crayon used on “coquille’’ or other rough 
surfaced papers produced an effect very similar to a fine 
lithograph. 





@ These oil crayons proved especially good for portraits, 
still life, and landscapes. Being rich in color and simple in 
application, they made drawing and painting a real pleasure. 
They can be applied directly as a crayon for the making of illus- 
trations for school annuals or papers. 


@ Changes were easily made as an area can be wiped with a 
cloth dipped in turpentine and different colors added. I found 
large and small brushes were handy in producing varied effects. 
By making a “‘test’’ sheet before proceeding with a regular paint- 
ing, I became familiar with the color possibilities of these new 
crayons. 


@ After some experimenting I found that these crayons also 








A NEW WAY TO SKETCH 


Palo Alto, California 


work very well in combination with water colors. This was par- 
ticularly true in doing a landscape. In trying this out, I first drew 
my landscape in the regulation manner with the crayons, omitting 
the sky and distant background. I then took a wide water color 
brush and washed various tones of transparent water color in the 
sky and background. Being waterproof, the crayons resisted the 
water color, adhering only to the parts of the paper left exposed. 


@ For decorative effects, you will find that these crayons can be 
used on rough paper, window shade cloth, canvas, or the back of 
oilcloth. 


@ To my surprise, I discovered that these crayons can be used 
very effectively in various forms of handicrafts. This was par- 
ticularly true in connection with woodcraft projects. 


@ To produce a most artistic wood stain, all that is necessary is 
to rub the desired color of the crayon all over the wood surface 
A cloth dipped in turpentine is then rubbed briskly over the 
crayon strokes. This immediately blends the color, setting it into 
the grain of the wood. 


@ Such a stain dries in about fifteen minutes and needs no other 
coating to make it waterproof. If desired, a design or decorative 
figure can be painted with tempera colors over this stain after it 
has dried thoroughly. 
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The designing of monograms and trade marks combines design- 
ing and lettering and is a worth-while practical subject 
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Decorative initials and ornamental backgrounds and borders done in the spirit of the medieval hand-lettered book styles 
is best done with lettering pens. A wealth of artistic ideas are possible with lettering pens and an untouched field of 
artistic illustration methods is awaiting the experimental art student with the lettering pen 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


EXPLORING THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


EDNA M. BRANDT, Zeeland, Michigan 


FEW FLOWERS, some grasses of various kinds, 
forty cents worth of blueprint paper, one small 
blueprint frame—and the sixth graders were 
off on a new adventure, that of creating pictures 
in a few minutes. At first, the children were 
absorbed only in the fascination of quick 
results, but when the first enthusiasm had 
worn off, discrimination began to assert itself. 
Balance, pleasing line in arrangement, and distribution of heavier 
and lighter masses began to be observed as the specimens were 
arranged on the glass of the blueprint frame. Soon the need for 
more printing frames brought forth the suggestion that a piece of 
glass and cardboard held together with paper clips would serve 
the purpose. These devices worked very well, and more print 
paper was exposed to the sun two minutes, and after it was removed 
from the frame, the paper was allowed to stay in a basin of water 
and blueprint crystals for a short time. Then clear water was run 
over the print, and drying and pressing followed. 





@ Some one thought of the plan of drawing on tracing paper with 
India ink and blueprinting the drawing just as we had been doing 
with flowers and grasses. This, too, proved to be very intriguing, 
and many interesting examples resulted. When the zest for blue- 
printing began to wane, the teacher engaged the children in a 
discussion of other ways that people used to put their ideas into 
picture form. To the children’s list the teacher added the names 
of a few processes that were unknown to the majority of the group. 
Curiosity about these processes started the class on the path of 
investigation, and our unit on the graphic arts was the result. 


@ By vote of the class we decided to explore one process at a 
time, and it was drypoint etching that was first choice. Billy, 
one of the boys in the class, wrote how he did drypoint etching in 
the following manner. 


@ ‘First, I took a piece of paper and drew a picture. Then I laid 
a piece of celluloid over my design, and took a needle (darning 
needle is O.K.) and scratched the picture on the celluloid. I made 
sure that the needle was raising a burr. A burr is a small ridge. 





Two blueprints, one from the natural /grasses,, the 
other from India ink brush drawing on tracing paper 





Placing the celluloid onto the paper before the printing 


After this had been done, I spread printer’s ink on a piece of glass 
and after running a roller over the ink, the roller was run over the 
celluloid. Then the ink was rubbed off with cheesecloth, leaving 
the burr inked. Then I wet some paper that is used for etching and 
put the paper between two blotters to dry. When the paper was 
still damp I laid the inked celluloid on the paper and placed 
cardboards on either side, running the whole thing through the 
clothes wringer. Then I had an etching” (A piece of thin blotter 
instead of cardboard on the damp paper side will produce a 
stronger print.) 


@ The children observed the technique used by accomplished 
etchers, and further ideas were gained by taking a trip to the Art 
Gallery where the current exhibit was etching, wood cuts, and 
wood engravings. After a talk by the gallery director the children 
were eager to try their hand at wood cuts and engravings next. 


@ Robert, another member of the class, wrote this story about 
making pictures in wood for his graphic arts notebook. 


@ “Long before the invention of the printing press, pictures 
were made on wood blocks and transferred to some other surface. 
For hundreds of years this process has been followed. 


@ “If the work is in relief, that is, the figures to be printed are 
left high, then the background is cut away, a wood cut is the 
result. Wood with plain grain such as pear, apple, gum, etc., is 
best. If a wood cut is made in the proper manner, it cannot be 
copied with pen and ink. 


@ “Wood engraving is the opposite of wood cutting. In engrav- 
ing the lines are cut into the surface. Woods with a coarser grain 
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may be used. Oak, box, and maple are good varieties. The end 
= is used. The grain of the wood forms an interesting pattern 
if desired.” 


@ After the children finished their work, ink was spread on a 
piece of glass, and after a roller had been run over the ink, the 
blocks were inked by running the roller over them in both direc- 
tions. Best results were obtained by laying the paper to be 
printed on top of the block and rubbing the paper. 


@ The children in the class also were interested in finding out 
about aquatints. They had seen a few that had been done by an 
amateur, and they thought that they, too, would be able to get fair 
results. A copper plate about 5 inches square served as the first 
surface to experiment with. A very finely powdered rosin was 
placed in a cloth bag, and was sifted in a thin, even layer over the 
copper plate which was heated on an absestos mat on the gas 
plate. When the rosin started to melt, we quickly removed the 
copper plate from the mat, and set it aside to cool. Next we 
painted the back of the plate and the edges with asphaltum. When 
this was dry the whole plate was given an etch of a few seconds 
in a nitric acid solution. The lightest areas on the picture were 
next painted with asphaltum and allowed to dry. Then the plate 
was given another etch in the acid. The parts of the picture that 
we wanted to remain a middle value were next painted out with 
asphaltum and, after drying, the plate was given an etch of a 
couple of minutes again. The plate was now cleaned off with 
gasoline, and we were ready for printing. The paper we were 
using for our work was wet and placed between two blotters to 
dry. The plate was inked with printer’s ink and rubbed off with 
pile and after placing a sheet of the slightly damp paper 
on a piece of cardboard, the plate was laid face down upon the 
paper. We placed another cardboard over the plate, and the whole 
thing was run through the wringer. Quite fair results were ob- 
tained. 
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@ The next process to be investigated was lithographing. Be- 
cause it was not practical for us to get a lithographing stone, we 
obtained a sensitized plate of metal from the Michigan Lithograph 
Company. The four children who submitted the best pictures 
were chosen to draw on the plate with lithograph pencils and 
crayons. They had to be especially careful not to touch the plate 
with their fingers as any mark would be recorded in the picture 
The whole class took a trip to the lithograph company to see the 
preparation of the plate and the printing. The plate was treated 
with acid, and after it was inked, several copies of the pictures 
were made for us. It was quite a thrilling experience for the class 
to see their own work emerge from the printing press. 


@ Because a large majority of the class had cameras, phtc 
graphic illustration was also included in our study. A member of 
the local camera club was invited to talk to us, and the children 
not only obtained a great many ideas for taking pictures in a more 
interesting manner, but a very fine exhibit of prize winning camera 
studies were shown to us. This encouraged the children to collect 
choice photographic pictures from magazines, and after mounting 
them, they were included in the individual graphic arts note- 
books. A pinhole camera was made from a chalk box, but not 
very good results were obtained. We decided that this method of 
illustrating was too tedious for our liking. 


@ The covers of our notebooks were illustrated with crayons 
creatively, and the cardboard covers were held together with 
cloth tape which tied to form a portfolio. The cardboard covers 
were black steamerboard, and they displayed the bright colored 
crayon letters and designs to good advantage. 


@ Everyone in the class seemed to enjoy this unit very much, 
and we feel that they grew in a marked degree in their apprecia- 
tion of illustrations and art in general. One boy who likes to use 
big words summed up the unit to his teacher in the following way. 


@ He said, “Of all the units I've engaged in, this was the work 


that impressed me most.’’ And both teachers were inclined to 
agree with him. 


Two of the prints made from the celluloid 
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MATERIALS 

1. SANDPAPER, No. !» to me is the most successful. It is finer 
and gives a finer texture than No. 1!». 

2. COLOR CRAYON, use the regular wax color crayon (black). 


I suppose the color does not matter. 


3. PAPER, for printing. I found plain newsprint paper to be 
very absorbent as well as economical. 


4. INK. I did not use the waterproof etching ink but the block 
printing linoleum ink which is not waterproof. 


5. ETCHING PROCESS. 
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SANDPAPER 2 
LITHOGRAPHS 


MARGARET ROSEBROOK, Art Teacher 
Willow Glen Junior High 
School, San Jose, California 


PHILOMA GOLDSWORTHY 


Supervisor 
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Three sandpaper lithographs by the pupils of the 
Willow Glen Junior High School, San Jose, California 


PROCEDURE 


@ Using 9- by 12-inch sandpaper we drew the design in heavy 
pencil on the sandpaper. Care should be taken in handling the 
sandpaper with pencil design on it, because the lead will shake off 
very easily. Draw in crayon very heavily for the dark values and 
very lightly for almost white— grade values as wished thereafter. 


@ If, after making one print, it is found that the darks are not 
dark enough go over in crayon again until it is satisfactory. 


@ Use a brayer and ink. 


@ After finishing printing, I found that with great care one can 
wash the ink off and use again. Of course, if worked on (washing) 
too much, the sand will loosen from the glue but putting the print 
flat down (not in the sun) they will dry and be good for another 
printing. Be very careful not to touch sandpaper after washing 
until thoroughly dry. 
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MIMEOGRAPH PAGES 
CAN BE ARTISTIC! 


MARJORIE JACOB, State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


HE production ‘en masse” of covers for programs, booklets, 

or school papers is a problem that arises frequently in schools. 
This need can be met by the simple and effective method of using 
the mimeograph. Children as advanced as junior high school are 
capable of making the design, cutting the stencil, and operating 
the duplicator machine; and hundreds of copies can be made 
from one stencil. 


@ In making a design for a stencil, the student must first keep 
in mind that it is impossible to print solid black areas. A design all 
in line is the simplest for a beginner. Interest in mass can be 
obtained by filling in areas with dots or lines drawn closely to- 
gether. Original and interesting lettering adds much to the appeal 
of a book cover, and the stencil designer can create an endless 
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variety of letters by using unusual borders or shading in parts. 
The main point to remember is that it is always easiest to make a 
stencil of a simple, clean-cut design; this also makes the most 
attractive cover. 


@ Usually, the student who makes the design should cut the 
stencil. The mimeograph company supplies an illuminated mime- 
oscope on which to work, and various types of style and guides. In 
cutting the stencil, remember to make a good, firm line. Work 
slowly and carefully, for it is hard to make corrections. Small mis- 
takes can be repaired by brushing corrective fluid over them. 


@ For increased interest in design and ease in cutting stencils, 
the mimeograph company also manufactures various types of 
style for dotted and shaded lines, guides for lettering, and screen 
plates which may be used to make shaded areas in different 
patterns. 


@ The junior high teacher will find that with a little practice in 
the use of the mimeograph, her students can produce quantities 
of attractive and professional-looking covers with a comparatively 
small amount of time and effort. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY IN 
DISCOVERY NINAK. SLATER, Principal 


Mark Twain School, Sedalia, Missouri 


T IS a joy to adventure in the World of Art with a venturesome 

companion who travels enthusiastically down the broad road. 
Recently our adventure has been an attempt to find a quicker 
method for satisfactory Christmas and Easter cards, decorated 
invitations for Parent-Teacher and other functions, Nature Work 
and booklets requiring uniform illustrations. After prolonged 
experiment the hectograph has solved our problem. 


@ The accompanying illustrations are the results of using the 
colored inks in preparing the hectograph print after which it is 
handled precisely like the black sketch. The colors require a little 
longer exposure to the hectograph surface. These inks can also 
be mixed in a color emergency just as water colors will mix. 
Equally satisfactory results can be obtained with the hectograph 
pencils. 





@ We are finding the hectograph print quite useful, especially 


in cases of hurry calls from Parent-Teacher, or for emergency The hectograph with its colored inks produced colorful 
school use greeting and announcement cards for many school purposes 


























Health Posters in 
the grades have al- 
ways produced the 
best results when the 
simplest arrange- 
ments have been 
used. The white 
silhouette idea 
against black or the 
black silhouette 
against white or 
color background 
achieves the best 
contrasts, a very 
necessary require- 
ment in all poster 
work. These good 
posters come from 
Virginia K. Lein, 
Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 
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FLOWER POSTERS £2 £2 


VERY year the Garden Club of Punxsutawney sponsors a poster 

contest for students. Contests are fine—and really, competi- 
tion is the life blood of progress in every field of endeavor—but 
having the same subject for a poster contest for several years is a 
bit difficult, where originality is concerned. 


@ However, this year we made some very unusual posters— 
inspired by a primary art lesson. In teaching a simple cut paper 
flower lesson, I noticed “the appeal”’ of flowers not pasted flat but 
allowed to protrude from the paper in a natural three-dimensional 
way. I suggested this idea to my high school students for their 
“Flower Show” posters. The results were amazing. 


@ We used 8-ply white poster board on which we drew our 
design for flowers, omitting the flowers themselves and sometimes 


LINING as. ruva t xeuse 
PAPE 7 ~ oodrow Wilson Junior High 


School, Oakland, California 
NE of the most popular projects attempted by my Junior High 
School classes was the making of block-printed lining papers, 
using monograms or initial letters as the unit. 

@ Both design and color enter into the problem, making it 
doubly valuable and interesting. And what a thrill the child gets 
when he uses the finished piece of work to line a lovely book 
cover made by his own hands! 

@ For the blocks we used scrap wood salvaged by the boys from 
our school cabinet shop and cut into blocks measuring one by one 
and one-fourth, or one and one-half inches. 

@ Any soft wood may be used. Fruit or grocery boxes furnish 
excellent material. One side of the wood must, of course, be sur- 
faced. 

@ The block is then laid upon a piece of paper and a tracing 
made around it with a pencil. Inside this line, a border about one- 


eighth of an inch wide is drawn. This border may be left plain or 
may be modified by using points, rectangles, etc., to vary its edge 

@ Inside this space the letter or monogram is designed. Care 
must be taken not to make the letters too thin and liney and to 
make the background spaces interesting. 

@ The finished design is then transferred to the block in reverse 
The cutting must be done very carefully to avoid splintering the 
wood across areas that are to print, but should the child spoil a 
block or two, there is no loss since he learns through his mistakes 

@ The knife should be kept sharp, the block held and turned 
with the left hand, and the right hand, while cutting, should be 
steadied by resting firmly on the board or desk. 

@ Cut away all wood that forms the background of the letters, 
slanting the knife blade toward the part to be removed 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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DOROTHY MARTIN, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania 


even the leaves. Then the background was painted black, the 
lettering white, etc. 


@ With colored papers we experimented in making flowers ‘‘a 
la three dimensional.’’ Some students scraped the paper to make 
the ends of the petals curl; others placed tiny flowers, folded like a 
cup, very close together to give the effect of a geranium; others 
used two or three rows of petals of different colors fastened in the 
middle with a tiny brass clip to form centers, etc. Sometimes the 
leaves too were made of cut paper. 


@ The effectiveness of these three dimensional flowers of bright 
colored papers on the black background was unusual. And the 
attention these posters received in our annual art exhibit put all 
other posters we had made “‘in the shade” as it were 
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Schocl grade poster 
projects have been 
a great influence in 
promoting humane 
knowledge among 
children and adults. 
This cut paper post- 
er is one of many 
good posters from 
the grades in Al- 
gona, Iowa, Carrie 
I. Durant, Art 
Supervisor 
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A group of safety posters that tell their message clearly and concisely. Received from the 
schools in Syracuse, N. Y. M. Matilda Miett, Art Supervisor in the schools of Syracuse, New York 
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Art departments in 
the schools have 
aided many com 
munity projects with 
the publicity cre 
ated through poster 
making. This group 
of Community 
Chest posters re 
ceived from M 
Matilda Miett, Art 
Supervisor in the 
schools of Syracuse 


New York 
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Two cut paper posters received 
from Spokane, Washington, 
schools, one poster in colored 
papers and the other in white 
paper on black. Martha E. Sher- 

. wood, Art Supervisor 
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ATE last fall we worked on bookplates in the fifth and sixth @ The last step was exciting. An automobile windshield was 

grades. We examined available, printed bookplates. We dis- spotted with printer's ink. A brayer spread the ink on the block. 
cussed our hobbies and nicknames as possible designs A piece of white paper and hand pressure completed the project. 
@ Each pupil drew his idea on paper. These were approved or @ Our only expense was the brayer and the paper. 


changed after suggestions. Next, the design was drawn on a piece 
of inner tube. Scissors and knives were used for cutting. The cut, 
reversed, was glued on a wooden block. The reversed lettering of Teachers—Leita Fought, Fifth 

course, insured a ‘‘readable”’ print. Lola Gleason, Sixth 


Art—Erna E. Hinkel 


@ Christmas cards may be printed in a like manner. 
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THE STENCIL THE FINISHED BOOKPLATES 


Chester Baunill of St. Louis, Missouri, suggests above a simplified 
way of producing spatter bookplates with white ink through 
stencils onto black paper 
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White line bookplate subjects tooled from linoleum by 
the grade pupils of E. P. Lindner, of Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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easy flowing, flexible pens—Gillott’s Pens. 
They require less inking—do not scratch 


by Dixon in making leads for Eldorado, The Master Drawing Pencil 


s . 
< - ° 
Draw with perfection |< THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL is favored by 
a ’ = 4 A * * * . 
a wa merican art instructors who insist upon the best 
use PENS = P 
< tools and equipment for their classes. 
Z 
~ - — *TYPHONITE is a new form of natura graphite, consisting Of extremely minute particies 
The most perfect drawings are made with 68) produced by a whirlwind vs ath a of js oe ina yee etna used caaadh 
a) 
< 
= 


or clog. Both art instructors and students School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-JI0 


have known their quality and dependabil- mn | 
ity for many years. JOSEPH gag toe = — COMPANY | 
ity, N. J. 





Try Gillott’s Pens today. Sold at all art 
suppliers. Send 25 cents direct for a sam- 
ple set of six pens or $1.00 for a complete 
set of twelve, including three delicately 
fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street - - New York, N.Y. 

















HOYT’S 
GENUINE 


EW TER 


With Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter it’s easy to 
make trays, candy dishes, masks, plaques 
and other useful objects that retain a 
beautiful metallic lustre. Hoyt’s Pewter 
is the highest grade made. Contains no 
lead. Itshapes without cracking or peel- 
ing. Teachers and students find Hoyt’s 
Genuine Pewter well suited for courses On request we shall be glad to send printed instruc- 
R ‘ in metal crafts. denn ter etching pewter. Suitable for teachers’ and 

Sold in sheets up to 24” x 36” and discs, 2” to 24” students’ use. . «. .« Address Department 1-40. 


es in diameter . . . Discs are perfectly round and NATI ONAL LEAD CO M PANY 


ready to use... Thickness from 14 to 20 gauge. . 
Obtainable from school and craft supply compa- New York Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
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ETCHED PEWTER TRAY MADE BY A STUDENT 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 
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The Hotel McAlpin fulfills all the 
requirements of the visitor in 
New York—whether one is here 
strictly on a business trip or 
merely to see the shows and sights 
— or both. Because of its “center 
of the city’’ location it is only a 
matter of several minutes to reach 
any section of the city. One block 
from Penn Station and Empire 
State Building. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


nies. When ordering, please specify sizeand gauge. 





Morris P. Kirk & Son, Los Angeles 








“HANDY” PORTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


A portable folding drawing table with six 
features and a hundred uses has been recently 
announced. The “Handy” portable folding table 
is strong and sturdy, it sets solid and firm and does 
not shake when in use. Yet it can be lifted easily 
with one hand. It folds up and unfolds like a camp 
stool, sets almost automatically to the right draw- 
ing position. A finger touch locks the board at the 
desired position. There is adequate knee room; 
pencil and instrument rack across the top. The 
“Handy” Drawing Table folds to three inches 
thick and stows away easily against wall or in 
closet. The 20- by 26-inch pine drawing board is 
permanently attached to a hardwood supporting 
frame. For particulars write for J-1. 


. . . 


Under the title ‘Among the Birds of the Grand 
Canyon Country,” Florence Merriam Bailey, well- 
known ornithologist, has written an account of a 


“Universo! 
Has /*#!” 


HANDICRAFTS 


TOOLS @ MATERIALS ¢ BOOKS 
INSTRUCTION SHEETS « COURSES 
eUniversal 150-page, spiral, wire 

bound, illustrated catalog listing over 
2500 items: tools, materials and supplies 


eUniversal 1939-1940 School catalog, 
listing 30 courses in creative arts 





Catalogs free to School Arts readers 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Building, Radio City New York, N. Y. 





SEND THIS COUPON 
For a FREE COPY 

of HAMMETT’S NEW 1940 

y CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manual Arts Courses 


Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 






hoo! i j craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work 

noo. Cc summer spent in the Grand Canyon and its ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms 
* immediate vicinity observing the bird life at tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc 

ho ‘ . tion aids. ail the coupon now. 

is different levels in the Canyon, in the desert, and ' upon now 





BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 

















in a forest setting. In addition to numerous illus- 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


O Under KNOTT Manogement trations the bulletin also contains a field color Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
SOBN 5. ptt Ii le — key to aid in identifying the various birds. Price, Nome .... 
Address 
30 cents. Ask for J-2. (Cont. on page 7-a) My schoo! is 
School Arts, January 1940 5-a 
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CARTOONING can be used in schools 7 
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Harriett Weaver says it 





ee ne ae 


| ~~ 4 in her big lesson book... 


CARTOONING 


plus sood drawing 


HOW 70 GET IDEAS 





It’s fun to use this book in teaching. It bubbles over with good humor 





i ) 49 " see 2 & 4A | . ks 
HS oe. just the finest kind of approach in class work — good humor means 
| a good work—remember the old saying ‘‘happy is the man who is 
-_ ———— | happy at his work.” 
Ons “4 Ox * 


[qe pomEsTIC ANIME SV \\ 'C 
ry ¢ ’ Ya "\ ~ 


You have a delightful treat waiting for you in this book — you'll 


recognize the characters, the scenes, the activities — you see them every 
day at school or in your neighborhood. 


The 23 illustrated pages give you a complete step by step lesson series 


EQUIPMENT-MATERIALS CONSTRUCTION OF HEAD METHODS AND TRICKS 


HOW TO GET IDEAS FACIAL EXPRESSION DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


HOW TO WORK UP IDEAS CHARACTERIZATION WILD ANIMALS 


SKELETONIZING FROM STRAIGHT TO COMIC rYPES OF CARTOONS (2) 


BODY ATTITUDES PERSPECTIVE LETTERING FOR CARTOONS 





URCH-PURCHES IN ACTION COMPOSITION (2) BODY PROPORTION 


ANALYSIS OF FORM TECHNIQUES STORY TELLING WITHOUT WORDS 


216 good reasons for getting and using this book are 
the 216 sketches that Miss Weaver has drawn for you. 





SEND COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 





ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
101 Printers Bur_pinc, Worcester, Mass. 


-_— 


Send that new teacher’s book packed with good humor by Harriett Weaver 


CARTOONING plus good drawing [] Here is my $2.50 
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SCHOOL ADDRESS 
A Bic Boox—Si1ze 10% x 13% 
51 Pages—23 Are Illustrations 


Durable Gray Art Cloth Binding CITY AND STATE.. 
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SQUAW VALLEY, <ALIF. 


Another linoleum cut made by talented John Coul- 
thard of Modesto, California. Mr. Coulthard likes 
the new SPEEDBALL Linozip Cutters for crisp, dis- 
tinctive techniques. Stock complete list of SPEED- 
BALL Pens, Inks, Linoleum Cutters, Brayers, Texts 
and a Press for linoleum printing and related subjects. 


S$PEEDBALL LINOZIP$ 


Write for FREE LESSON CHARTS 








HUNT PEN ¢ oO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





New! FAV-O-RITE 


OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 


Inexpensive 
Practical Outfit 


Create striking color ef- 
fects on posters, greet- 
ing cards, favors, book 
covers, plaques, etc. 


ves can easily ensign 
ad trace your ow 
ginal stencils . . 
then spray with one or 
a variety of colors. Pro- 
duce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous ef- 
fect. Outfit contains 
spray gun; 6 bottles of 
brilliant opaque stipple 
colors; and 3 stencils. 
May be applied to most 
any surface. Only $1.25 
complete. Send to- 
day! We pay postage in 
U.S. A. (Extra colors 
1 oz. bottles . . . 10c. y 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





ARTISTS’ 
SUPPLIES 
Chicago, Illinois 





THE CRAFT BUYER’S “BIBLE” 


72 pages, profusely illustrated, packed with complete listings 
of tools, materials, and instructions for more than 25 crafts, 
which have been purchased from Fellowcrafters, Inc., by dis- 
criminating buyers for more than a decade. Free, if you write 
on school letterhead, otherwise 25 cents. 
METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Project Circular FREE 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 








LEATHERS, LACES, TOOLS, SNAPS, BEADS, 
ALL WOOL FELT, PLAQUES AND NEW 
WOODEN SOLES FOR SHOES 


Catalog free 


LAPCHESKE LEATHER COMPANY 
1717 WEST 23RD STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE ART OF AQUATINT PRINTS 


(Continued from page 155) 


acid for an additional three minutes. 
The third shade may be produced in 
the same way with an etching of five 
minutes added to the previous four 
minutes total. Most aquatint etchers etch 
a series of spaces showing different re- 
sults from varying lengths of etching 
and use this chart as a guide in etch- 
ings their subjects. After the etching 
is finished, gasoline is used to remove 
the asphaltum, and turpentine is then 
used to remove the resin particles from 
the metal plate. The plate is then printed 
through the etching press in the usual 
manner after being inked as for any 
line etching. 

® Copper aquatint plates may be 
etched easily in a tray of acid by hold- 
ing the plate face down in two grooves 
cut in two small blocks of wood the 
grooves to be one-quarter-inch from the 
bottom, the acid in this case to be 
perchloride of iron, the same as used 
by photoengravers for etching purposes. 

® To those who feel that aquatint etch- 
ing is too restricted in individual ex- 
pression, and not elastic enough for 
varying techniques, one has only to look 
at the etching of ‘‘Father and Sons” by 
Armin Hansen and the River subject to 
see how freely aquatint has been used 
in renderings the mannerisms of the 
artist's work. 

® Greater latitude is acquired as one 
goes on with aquatint. Many French 
etchers secure results so perfectly that 
they use aquatints for duplicating color 
paintings, using several plates, printing 
them one after the other, securing extra 
color effects by superimposing colors 
one over the other. 

® Aquatint etching and printing can 
give the art teacher a most fascinating 
art print hobby or a worth-while new 
art project for her students. An over 
etched line etching can almost always 
be salvaged by cleaning the surface 
thoroughly and several tints etched 
onto it with aquatint, often producing a 
subject of unbelievable art charm. 


A recent addition to The American Crayon 
Company line of school materials is an exceed- 
ingly fine stencil paper which is called E-Z Stencil 
Paper. It has all the advantages of the more costly 
imported stencil papers, plus many additional 
improvements. Outlines may be traced directly 
on the white E-Z Cut paper, eliminating the use of 
carbon paper to transfer the design. It is easily 
cut, making the use of heavy, tough, opaque, 
oiled craft stencil board unnecessary. E-Z Cut 
Stencil Paper lends itself to delicate and accurate 
cutting. For information, ask for J-3. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS 
AND MATERIALS 


Catalogue on request 
Distributed b 
WINSOR & NEWTON 
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31 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 


Manufactured by 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd. 


WEALDSTONE, ) ENGLAND 
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ROUTER 
$395 
Write for Circulars 


SPEEDWAY MFG. CO. 


18653 S&S. S2ND AVENUE, CICERO, ILL. 


anc Nged 
TESTED CRAFT MATERIALS 





For economy and best results use only 
tools and materials that are properly 
designed and guaranteed first grade. 


Craftsmen the world over depend on 
our specially designed hammers and 
anvils. A full supply of findings, 
stones, chains and enamels at reason- 
able prices. 

Catalog S free to teachers of Industrial 


Arts. Send for “The Metal Crafts’ 
. «« full of suggestions for metal work. 









METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


x 





* LEATHERCRAFT 
Di- FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 
- LEATHER CARVING 
A manual showing the simple met 
from tor instruction in carving Delts, hand 
bags, bracelets, and ot er usetul arti 
the — on —- ——\uee illustrations are 
Enclose ten cents (stamps 
Tan- ver handling 
Write for new leathercraft sta yue 
ner 
. O. H. DUGAN & CO. 
7 157 Summer St Boston, Mass 
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Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 

plaques, plastic novelties, mirror pictures, studies, 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog S-1 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

910 W. Van Buren Street 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Tools and materials for leathercraft, metalcraft , 
crystolcraft, block printing, weaving, beadcroft 
and other popular crafts. Materials available 
in bulk and in kit form at attractive prices. 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for 74-page 
illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO 
Dept. $5 


2124 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Chicago 








193 William St., New York, N.Y 
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> Handicrafts in the 
4 " Southern Highlands 
t ma Hand Weaving, Art Metal, Pot- 








tery, Basketry, Leather Tooling, 

— Dyeing, Hand-made 

Shoes ... Other crafts .... 
OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 
Summer Session... June 24 — August 24 
. Spend your 1940 vacation in Carolina 





Special courses during winter and early spring 
at reduced rates. Start any time. Write now. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 





/ INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses for begin 


ners or advanced students. Costume Illustration, 
Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design, 
Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men’s Fashions, Life Drawing, 
Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. 


Professional methods for teachers. Day and Evening. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





For creative ca 





reers— Direct- 

Project training 

in Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Dec 

orating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Drawing 

Painting, etc. Iso special teaching courses 
Mid-winter enrollment, Jan. —Feb. 5. 

18 South Michigan Ave. Suite S-1 Chicago 





School of Design for Women 


95th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stagecraft. 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CATALOGUE. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


PRACTICAL TRainine CourRsES 

DAY CLASSES START FEB. 5th. Send for 

Catalog 15-R. EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 
Send for Catalog 15-E. HOME STUDY 

Send for Catalog 15-C. 


6th. 
STARTS AT ONCE. 


N.Y. ScHOoL oF Interior DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 

CEARTIFIGATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 53rd Year 
Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Pew TOBE SCRE OL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 
William M. Odom, President (Parsons) 
Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized training in 
Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Gen- 
eral Catalogue and full details on request. New Address: 


BOX 8,136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORE 











STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flourform. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton,N. J. 
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LINING PAPERS 
(Continued from page 177) 


@ To print, first plan a pleasing repeat and a 
good color combination; place the paper to be 
printed upon a pad formed of several layers of 
newspaper, apply the paint to the surface of the 
block using the side of the brush; place the 
block carefully in position, and press down firmly 
with the hand. 

@ We have secured the best results by using 
thinned tempera, particularly upon colored 
papers. 

@ One of the most interesting features of this 
project is the individuality of the results. The 
child never fails to enjoy the fact that his work 
is different from that of anyone else. 


@ Besides making gorgeous book linings these 
blocked papers make most attractive gift wrap- 
pings and gift box covers. 


@ By using oils, thinned with turpentine, instead 
of tempera, the same blocks may be used to paint 
interesting borders or all-over patterns on cloth 
for desk runners, curtains, cushion tops, etc., 
for one’s own room, the color being “fixed’’ by 
placing a damp cloth on the back of the design 
and pressing it with a hot iron. 
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Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 8-a 
Moore Institute of Art 8-a 
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ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 5-a 
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The Viking Press . 2-a 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
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PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J. L. Hammett Company. 5-a 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY * 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete . . . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
LACINGS 

(both calfand | SEND 5¢ IN STAMPS 
goat skin) 


Snap Fasteners For samples in Art Leathers 


to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 


Book on leather 
work 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 


W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid *« 99 Bradford Street Boston, Moss, 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS -GLAZES- KILNS 
COLORS -SUNDRIES 


Send for 
Price List No, 45 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York City 























LEATHERCRAFT 


. « + for Popular, Practical Training ! 


For the art class. Tooling leather. Fancy leather. 
Leather working tools. Project and instruction books. 


Write for NEW catalog No. 11-SA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 
FREE 1940 Handbook of Handicrafts 
Instruction Leaflets for School Crafts 
CLASSROOM CRAFTS FOR EVERY BUDGET 


cisurccratts 


1035 So. Grand Ave. - Los Angeles 








CRAFT GUILOD 
The “House of All Crafts’’ 


HORN CRAFT—MEXI-CRAFT—SILHOUETTE WORK 
—BIG WOOD BEADS — METAL JEWELRY— 
CORK CRAFT — BUTTERFLY CRAFT 


Send to 629 Drummond Street, Chicago, Illinois 











ART TEACHING PORTFOLIOS 
AND Books—SCHOOL ARTS 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840. — 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8% x 11 in. 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates OU 


1.00 
2 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
120 Lettering, 21 plates hat oe a 
l 
l 
l 
l 
] 
2 


50 
.00 
.00 
50 


195 Master Model Drawing ; 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 

114. Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


00 
SQ) 
50 
00 
OO 
UU 


Send orders for these titles to 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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e RICH IN COLOR 

THE IDEAL CRAY- 

ON FOR DRAW- 

ING, DESIGN AND 

ILLUSTRATION. 
°° 


PERMA NO. 93. @ 
CONTAINS 8 COLORS 


PERMA NO. 85 @ 

CONTAINS THE 16 

COLORS OF THE 
COLOR WHEEL. 





GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


WILL GIVE PERFECT RESULTS IN BLOCK PRINTING 


MADE IN ELEVEN BRILLIANT COLORS. 
THEY DRY RAPIDLY WITH A SOFT TEXTURE 


GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
ARE SAFE AND CLEAN FOR 
SCHOOL USE AS THE INK 
MAY BE WASHED FROM ALL 
PRINTING IMPLEMENTS WITH 
WATER. NO GASOLINE IS 
REQUIRED. 


GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


USED FOR: 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

POSTERS — STICKERS 

BOOKPLATES 

WRAPPING PAPERS 

POST CARDS 

END PAPERS 

CALENDARS 

ALL-OVER PATTERNS 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

SCHOOL MAGAZINE 

CLOTH PRINTING on 

MONOGRAMS COLORS 

DESIGNS AGENTA BLACK 

TWO AND MORE WHITE VIOLET 
COLOR PRINTINGS BLUE YELLOW 


ELEVEN COLORS IN % POUND RED. GREEN 


TUBES WITH REDUCER IN 4 OZ. CAN. PEACOCK BLUE 


peeeeey 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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These two-piece 
metal masks tele- 
scope over the 
pencils, hiding all 
identifying char- 
acteristics andex- 
posing only the 
sharpened ends 
for your test. 


—=s 


«= 


Lepore you urtite that 


\ REQUISITION.. 


 Chomi-Sealed TUR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MAE Ul INAS KKED 


PENGIPTEST 


TWO METAL MASKS AND 
TURQUOISE PENCIL FREE 


E wish we could show you all of the scientific testing 

equipment with which we verify the grading and measure 
the extra point strength, smoothness and wear of Eagle “Chemi- 
Sealed” TURQUOISE drawing pencils. 

Fortunately, our patented super bonding process and other 
refinements of manufacture make these superiorities so marked 
that you can readily prove them yourself with far simpler equip- 
ment. For an impartial test by your own hand, send at once for a 
set of our testing masks and a TURQUOISE pencil in any grade 
you wish to try. 

In one mask, insert the TURQUOISE; in the other, the corre- 
sponding grade (identically sharpened) of your present drawing 
pencil. With both pencils thus hidden, put them through the 
severest tests for smoothness, coverage, wear and point strength. 
Then, when you have finally determined which pencil you prefer, 
open the masks. We shall be content to abide by your decision. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, New York 


In writing for your testing equipment, me ise mention this publication, your 
official position, and the name of your pencil supplier. 


DRAWING PENCILS 
“S.* EAGLE “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE SSter 2H 
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New Book tells you about 
20 NEW ART PROJECTS 


13 THRILLING BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES ON ROMANCE 
OF COLOR 


Get the answers to 
these questions: 


How is Gamboge made? 


What were the Romans’ 
uses of Vermilion? 


What is the origin of 








FREE! DEVOE’S FASCINATING 
BOOK FOR ART TEACHERS 


“THE DEVOE HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS" 
INCLUDING “THE ROMANCE OF COLOR” 


ERE’S Goon NEws for every art teach- 

er! Devoe’s free booklet isan idea mart 
you'll want to keep on your desk. You’ll find 
it is a most helpful book to have around. 
Fromcover to cover, it’s chock-full of material 
that will help you supplement your present 
educational program. It stimulates discus- 
sion and inspires new plans. 


This booklet covers three phases of activity: 
(1) art projects (2) colorapplication (3) career 
sets. Actual designs and projects worked out 
by teachers and students all over the U.S.A. 
areillustrated and explained. You'll find you’ll 
profit greatly from the first-hand experience 
of others. 


Don’t delay! We’ll send this booklet abso- 











Umber? | 


From what insect is | 
Carmine made? 


And other interesting facts 
about colors 


USES OF CAREER SETS 


SCORES OF OTHER FACTS 
ABOUT ART 























lutely free. 


Dy 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 





WITH CHEMISTRY 








GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A BLOCK CUT WITH 


S‘PEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Linoleum prints of American subjects shall 
dominate the art classrooms this month. 
Try a combination of the SPEEDBALL 
Linoleum Cutters and the new LINOZIP 
draw action cutters; the AMERICAN 
MADE CUTTERS for American Subjects! 
FREE 


— Educational lessons on 


block printing plaques, book ends, cloth 
printing and SPEEDBALL Pen taeme. 


HUNT PEN <Q. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 
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Teachers’ Exchange 
Bureau 


This service has been so popular, it will be con- 
tinued. Here will be printed brief notes about 
advertising and educational literature useful in 
the art classroom. Readers may secure copies of 
the printed matter mentioned, as long as the 
supply lasts, by addressing Teachers Exchange 
Bureau, 10] Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for the literature of 
each individual or company. In some cases, a 
charge may be required, which should be added 
to the 3-cent stamp. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART OFFERS 
FREE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Three courses, free to teachers in the public 
schools of New York City, will be given during the 
term beginning in February at the Metropolitan 
Museum. These are approved by the Board of 
Superintendents of the Board of Education as ful- 
filling the study requirements for salary incre- 
ments. Each will consist of fifteen two-hour 
sessions. 

The Florentine Renaissance, a Saturday 
morning course to be given by Edith R. Abbot, 
will deal with the development of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the graphic arts to 
present a composite picture of the genius of the 
Florentines. 

Life and Art in the Middle Ages by Harry 
D. M. Grier, a course meeting on Thursday after- 
noons, will present a brief survey of the period of 
transition from ancient to modern civilization. 


Just clip and mail coupon below. 


he AND MAIL COUPON 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

Artt'’n Mr. Harold Raynolds 
34 Oliver St., Newark, N.J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your FREI 
BOOK—** The Devoe Hand book of C ‘lassroom Projects"’ 
including **The Romance of Color."' Also complete 


information concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials and 
Free Color Cards. 


Name 
School ___ 
Address 
City___ 





Alphacolor, Weber 
Costello's new colored 
chalk, forces to oblivion 
all other high standards of color bril- 
liance and sparkle. 


Art classes take on increased interest 
..real enthusiasm, when this exciting 
new medium of color expression is used. 


“Color Harmonies,"" a new Weber 
Costello project sheet for progressive 
art classes, will help you demonstrate 
color relationships and their values... 
send for it today, enclosing 10c to 
cover handling. Address Dept. SA-24 
for prompt service. 


Alphacolors are 
available in Hand- 
ipak boxes of 12 , 
and 24 sticks;also © 
classroom boxes 
of one and two 
gross, 





WEBER COSTELLO CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO H'TS, ILL. 
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Esterbruh DRAW 


absolutely no obligation. Learn first hand how well 
it does every lettering or broad-line drawing job. 
Once you have used a Drawlet Pen you'll know 
why it is so popular with art supervisors and 
instructors ... and so highly recommended 
for advanced students as well as 


for beginners. 


OnLY SOc 


A clear, logical text-book 
on the handling of pens 
and lettering. 66 pages. 


© @ © THIS DRAWLET PEN 


Send for your free Drawlet Pen today. There is 









Drawlet Pens areavail- 
able in round, square 
and shading nibs. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


76 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


LET Pens 
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The Hotel McAlpin fulfills all the 
requirements of the visitor in 
New York—whether one is here 
strictly on a business trip or 
merely to see the shows and sights 
— or both. Because of its “‘center 
of the city” location it is only a 
matter of several minutes to reach 
any section of the city. One block 
from Penn Station and Empire 
State Building. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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Elements of Color, to be given by Grace 
Cornell on Friday afternoons, will include the 
study of color schemes, and color in interior 
design, dress, paintings, and the decorative arts 
of Europe and the East. 


The Lecture Program published by the Museum 
gives full information on registration, dates, and 
subjects. It will be sent free of charge on request 
for F-1. 


NEW CRAYON 


Announcement is made by The American 
Crayon Company of an entirely new crayon— 


SKETCHO. 


The richness of an oil painting can be simulated 
with this simple, inexpensive medium. A variety 
of techniques is possible, too, with the use of 
turpentine, energine, or carbona as solvents. 


A departure from precedent is also accom- 
plished in the large round stick—easy to handle 
and ideally suited to quick production of large, 
bold effects; while the texture of the crayon, as 
well as its beautiful color range, also lends itself 
admirably to subdued subtle effects. 


Still another feature is the encasing of each 
crayon in an individual holder which makes it 
absolutely clean to handle. As the crayon wears 
down, it is capable of being pushed up through 
the holder (using the blunt end of a pencil or 
pen), keeping the working size of the stick uni- 
form at all times. 


Folder and complete information can be had by 
writing for F-2. 








COLORS ARE “LEAD FREE” IN 


PERMOPLAST 
MODELING CLAY 


The ten bright colors available in this non- 
hardening modeling clay are absolutely lead 
free. Permoplast is clean, odorless, hygienic. 
Since this clay remains plastic indefinitely, 
it may be used over and over. It possesses 
smoothness of texture and exceptional plia- 
bility. FREE, on request, booklet with illus- 
trations and suggestions for modeling in all 
grades, the making of models for masks, 
plaster reproductions, etc. . . Write Dept. C. 


Use the self-hardening clays, Marblex and 
Mexican Pottery Clay, for permanent models 


Free 
Sample 
Permoplast 
in 10 Colors 
on 
request 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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NEW JU. S. MINICAM 


An interesting and ingenious camera, new to 
the field, is the all-American Vokar. It is described 
as the ‘‘answer to thousands of picture fans who 
have long been asking for a ‘sure shot,’ large 
negative size camera that is simple to operate and 
inexpensive to use.” 


Proper exposure is safeguarded bya clever new 
principle which automatically sets diaphragm in 
relation to the shutter speed. 

Art teachers should find such a camera a useful 
adjunct in the art room or in the field. Further 
information is available by writing for F-3. 


. . . 


NATIONAL POPPY POSTER CONTEST—1940 


With trenches again dug in the poppy-studded 
fields of France, American school children are 
commemorating the young American lives sacri- 
ficed there twenty-two years ago in posters for the 
American Legion Auxiliary’s annual poppy 
poster contest. 


The posters present the spirit and purpose of 
the Auxiliary’s memorial poppies, which are 
made by disabled veterans in government hospi- 
tals and are worn on poppy day each May to 
honor the World War dead and aid the war's 
living victims. 

Contests are sponsored by local Auxiliary Units 
in the schools of their communities. The posters 
are displayed locally in advance of Poppy Day, 
the local winners are sent to compete in state 
contests and finally the national contest at the 
national convention. 


For further information—including rules and 
regulations—write for F—4. 


* * . 


It's fun to be told, but it’s more fun to do it 
yourself. In this case the doing provides a means 
of testing pencil supplies before you make out 
your requisitions. Eagle Pencil Company sug- 
gests that you make direct comparisons between 
their Turquoise pencil and your present drawing 
pencil of corresponding grade. They will gladly 
furnish a set of testing masks and a Turquoise 
pencil free of charge. Just ask for F-5, mention- 
ing your official position and the name of your 
pencil supplier. 


PACIFIC ARTS CONVENTION 
Pasadena—April 4-6 


Program plans are progressing rapidly. Mr. 
Victor D'Amico of Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York, and Dr. William E. Warner of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Columbus, will be the principal speakers. 


The exhibit to be held in the Vista del Arroyo 
Hotel is unusual. The management has very 
kindly offered to remove all the paintings from 
the foyer, corridors and reception rooms and 
allow us to hang our exhibit of children’s work 
on these walls in their places. This will make the 
work an intimate part of our living environment 
during our stay there, rather than the conven- 
tional type of exhibit hung in a gallery. 

The pictures will be supplemented by appro- 
Priate group arrangements of ceramics, sculpture, 
metal work, wood carving, etc., the two types of 
work being so fused with our surroundings that 
the visitor is not conscious of an exhibit. 
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No. 110 


DO IT THE “BEST” WAY! 


Work can be done better with 
Dixon “‘Best”’’ colored drawing 
pencils. Their thick, strong 
leads of satin smooth, even 
texture are unrivaled. Colors 
are brilliant and permanent. 
Why not try “‘Best”’ for draw- 
ing, sketching, drafting or 
work requiring a colored pen- 
cil? You can get Dixon “*Best”’ 
in any of the 36 different col- 


ors. Each pencil is finished in the same 
color as the ‘“‘lead,’’ making it easy to 
pick the right pencil in working. 


Art Teachers: Send for Free Hand-rubbed Color Chart 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 135-J2 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





FOR 

FINEST 
ARTISTS’ 

OIL COLOURS 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 





Colour Card Free 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., of Wealdstone, England 


Studio Tubes 


are now: 

$ .45 
Series 2 .90 
Series 3 1.50 


Series |! 


NEW YORK CITY 























EACHERS of 


Industrial Arts. Teach Leathercraft- 
ing in your schoolroom. Send 10c for 
handbook and catalogue of tools and 
supplies. Inquire about the project of 
the month plan. 


E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC. cgi... .88 Sy S* 











Gallinger 
Crafts HARTLAND, MICHIGAN 


We shall be delighted to meet you at our 
booth during N.E.A. Convention, St. Louis, 
Mo., February 20-29, 1940. Booth No. 13. 
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The new Garand Rifle developed for the 
United States Army by John C. Garand. 
Photo and detail, courtesy The Amer- 
ican Rifleman, 


HIGGINS INK helps you 
score bull’s-eyes with your ideas 





Translating the idea on paper was the first step in the production 
of this new rifle. So it is in all creative drawing and designing. 

And for more than 50 years, men of vision have been using Higgins t 
Inks for their uniformity and even flow. Perfectly adaptable to 
pen, brush, or airbrush, Higgins Waterproof Black Drawing Ink 
will not smudge, nor will light, temperature or weather fade its 
vxermanent brilliance. In addition to waterproof and soluble blacks, 
icotes American Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid, waterproof 
colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your next 
order — and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color 
Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 


sacl HIG bin CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
seein 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


Cincinnati—April 17-20 
The tentative program just released by Marion 
E. Miller, Denver's Director of Art, indicates that 


the meeting in Cincinnati is heading for a new 

































ey ‘I want easy control of 
temperature and atmos- 


phere” 





Genuine Hoyt Pewter. 


Contains no lead. Very duc- high spot in the association's history. Ma- 

tile. Works easily without With a central theme of “The Promise of the ad | want nel e€couom I) 
cracking or peeling. Solders Arts in American Life” the keynote speakers will fi J 

readily. Excellent for acid- show what has been done thus far—Speakers 

etching. Invaluable to Handi- Bare 


eat teaches end Gedents. such as Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, Director of the Com- 
| 


“T want rapid firing”’ 












Sold in sheets up to 24” mission on Teacher Education, American Council 

x 36", discs 2” to 24” di- of Education; Dr. Ben Cherrington, Chief, 

ameter; 14 to 20 gauge. Division of Cultural Relations, Dept. of State; “T want operating flex- 
Free Instruction Sheets for Dr. Lloyd Cook, Professor of Sociology at the Ohio e 





ibility”’ 


working and etching. Write 


} State University; Eric Clarke, Director Carnegie 
for them; also for sizes and 


: : Concert Project, Assoc. of American Colleges; : , 
prices on aluminum, brass ’ ’ 66 ’ 
bronze, copper, stainless steal Count Rene d’Harnoncourt, Executive Secretary, I want long-life equip- 
in sheets, tubes, rods, Office of Indian Affairs; Willam Lescave, archi- ment?’ 
circles, moldings. tect for some of the most notable buildings in 


America and Europe; Dr. Margaret Mead, brilliant S 0g TH & y A Ll Ll U Ss & 


anthropologist and author of best selling books 


= on people of Samoa, New Guinea, Africa and th 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION South Sea Islands; Sara Lyman Patrick of Serdiiats KERA M IC 


ST. LOUS — College, Columbia; Dr. Henry Prescott, Head of 











Division on Child Development and Teacher 


N O W R E A D yY / Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education; 


Boardman Robinson, Director of the School of 


















, « 
Alon Bement % Revised Fine Arts, Colorado Springs and Henry Francis 
FIG URE CONSTRUCTION Taylor, Director of the Worcester Art Museum. 
pon The Convention opens at 9.00 a.m., Wednes- 
a For art classes, art teachers, artists, cos- day, April 17, with the Banquet on Friday, 
tumers, designers, etc. Especially effective April 19, and closes at 4.00 p.m., April 20. 
for classes where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 1939 revision * * . 
) of one of the most popular books on draw- . 
© | ing the human figure. Contains rare and EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
FA: ; PF) hitherto unpublished drawings by the old Philadelphia—March 27-30 
; | masters; and new and beautiful photo- 
§ graphs of the figure in action. On the program Dr. A. Avinoff, Director of 7 
the Carnegie Museum, Ernest Watson of Art 
R i 2.40 = + 4 4 = » 
ee re Phase sh pi Jschook) | 4astruction, Henri Marceau of the Philadel (standard equipment in thousands 
° a: Seema phia Museum, Matlack Price of Pratt Institute, of schools, ceramic studios and 
PLEAS -—-——_— — — 
=) tae Dr. Ray Faulkner of Columbia University and Dr. industrial plants Coast-to-Coast) 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools E 
Desk HMB 270 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. for Philadelphia. Other headliners for the The 
Gentlemen: Please send G8 «<<< copies of FIGURE CON- General Sessions will be announced later. 
STRUCTION, Revised Edition, for which ! enclose $------ Tentative plans call for five General Sessions, 1) gs FIRE CLAY 
s two Double General Sessions and twenty-nine ee. OM p iy pa 
sas eo. a Group Conferences. NEW YORK, N.Y. DFC CITY, UTAH 
Address ceeneneesineenennens sosssnenneeanensncsnscancenscnnecasecnsenees The Convention opens Wednesday at 11.00 a.m. 
City sadibieaaaia ail ada and runs through Saturday at 4.00 p.m. ere eee 
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Maionna 


of the 


Barabino 
Italy 














Madonna by 
Velasquez, Spain 


Madonna by Cornelis 
Van Cleve, Holland 


Madonna 
by 
Bougereau 
France 











Madonna 
by 
Feurstein, 
Germany 


Star of Bethlehem 
by Piglhein 


Madonna by 
Burne-Jones, 
England 
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Portion of Shr. Z ' Candelabra 
Water Color : oe . ¥ by Raphael 
Mural ee (1483-1520) 
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“SCHOOL ARTS” HISTORY OF ART CHART. Rearranged and Illustrated by Pedro J. Lemos, after the diagram by Walter H. Waketield. 
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akelieid. Copyright, 1940, by The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Russian 
Madonna 
of the 

XI Century 
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Byzantine Ivory Plaque Madonna of the V Century 


BYZANTINE ART INFLUENCED MUCH OF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN EUROPE 


Russian Madonna of the XVI Century 





Madonna 


ms 
Granduca, 


Pitti 


Gallery, 
Florence, 


Ital y 


A Madonna by Sano de Pietro 
in Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Siena, Italy 


Madonna by Luini in the Brera Gallery, Milan 
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